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* PosceNnTES : ARIO MULTUM DIVERSA PALATO.”’—Hor. Lib. ii. Ep. 2. 
No. 7.—Vo.. 1. UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. JULY 29, 1829. 
MODERN IMPROVED SYSTEM OF | there being twenty five thousand miles of 


ROAD MAKING. 


*¢ Now there is nothing gives a man such spirits, 
*¢ Leavening his hlood as Cayenne doth a curry, 
** As going at full speed.??>—————-— 
Byron. 

The great ultimate advantages, in point 
of economy, as well as convenience, from 
an improved system of road making, is no 
where more strongly evinced than in the 
evidence given by Mr. McAdam before a 
committee of the House of Commons, some 
years ago. 

“ The repairs of one hundred and forty 
eight miles round Bristol,’ he remarks, 
“and many expensive permanent improve- 
ments and alterations have been made in 
the last three years, during which a float- 
ing debt of upwards of fourteen hundred 
pounds has been paid off, a considerable 
reduction of the principal debt has been 
made, and a balance of two thousand sev- 
en hundred and ninety pounds, is remain- 
ing in the hands of the treasurer. The Bris- 
tol district has been under one trust for 
twenty years, and in that period the debt 
has increased to forty three thousand 
pounds.” 

In a subsequent part of his evidence, he 
states that, by improved management, the 
Epsom trust had been enabled to lower the 
toll on agricultural carriages; and that the 
road between Reading and Twyford had 
been made smocth and solid at an expense, 
including the surveyor’s salary, not exceed- 
ing fifteen pounds or sixty-six dollars per 
week ; whilst their former expenditure, ex- 
clusive of the surveyor’s salary, was twenty 
two pounds or about ninety eight dollars 
per week. Mr. McAdam further estimates 
the yearly toll revenue at a million and a 
quarter sterling, from the circumstance of 
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turnpike roads in England and Wales; and 
he adverts to the circumstance, that the 
committee of toll estimated the saving 
which would be made to the country by 
putting the roads in a proper state of re- 
pair, at five millions sterling annually. 

In no part, perhaps, of the United States, 
is attention to the proper principles of 
road-making more required than in our 
own state: the Virginia roads are the dread 
of the traveller; and we know that many 
are prevented from visiting us by this 
cause solely. Yet there is no sufficient 
reason why this stigma should rest upon 
us, in this part of the state, at least: the 
requisite materials are abundant, and, as 
will be seen presently, a portion of the 
population, usually kept at home in idle- 
ness, might be employed with great econo- 
my and advantage in their repair. 

The leading principles of our country- 
man, McAdam, (for although adopted in 
England, he was born in this country,) 
are, “that a road ought to be considered as 
an artificial flooring, forming a strong, 
smooth, solid surface, at once capable of 
carrying great weights, and over which 
carriages may pass without meeting any 
impediment.” (Supp. Encyc. Britain, vi. 
426.) 

1. No additional materials are to be 
brought upon a road, unless in any part of 
it there be not a quantity of clear stone 
equal to ten inches in thickness. 

This is a rule subject to numerous ex- 
ceptions. On a tolerably firm base, a 
much smaller depth is sufficient, as we 
have an example in the McAdamised por- 
tions around this University. 

2. The stone already in the road, sup- 
posing the road to have been made in the 
common manner, is to be loosened and 
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broken, so that no piece may exceed six 
ounces in weight: the road is then to be 
laid as flat as possible, leaving only a fall 
of three inches from the middle to the 
sides, when the road is thirty feet wide. 
The stones, thus loosened, are to be drag- 
ged to the side, by a strong, heavy rake, 
with teeth two and a half inches in length, 
and be there broken; but they must not be 
broken on the road itself, for reasons that 
are obvious. 

3. When the great stones have been re- 
moved, and none are left exceeding six 
ounces in weight, the surface is to be made 
smooth by a rake, which will also settle 
the remaining materials into a better con- 
sistence, bringing up the stone and letting 
the dirt fall down into its place. 

4. Over the road, so prepared, the stone 
that has been broken by the side, is then 
to be carefully spread: this operation re- 
quires particular attention, and the future 
quality of the road greatly depends on the 
manner in which it is performed: the 
stone is not to be laid on in shovel-fulls, 
but to be scattered over the surface, one 
shovel-full following another and being 
spread over a considerable space. ‘This 


preparation of the road for the receipt of 


the small stones is called lifting. 

5. The only proper method for breaking 
stones, in general, both for effect and econ- 
omy, is in a sitting posture. The stones 
are to be placed in small heaps, and wo- 
men, boys and old men past hard labour, 
may sit down and break them with small 
hammers, into pieces not exceeding siz 
ounces in weight, a hard stone may serve 
for an anvil, and the stone to be broken 
may be advantageously held in a forked 
stick. It has also been recommended by 
Mr. McAdam and others, that the largest 
stone employed, should not exceed the 
measure of an inch in its greatest dimen- 
sions, or in other words, that it should be 


capable of being contained in a sphere of 


about an inch in diameter, which would 
seldom weigh more than a single ounce. 
The reason of having the stones broken so 
small is thus given by Mr. McAdam. 

“It seems an obvious proposition that 
the materials of which a road is to be com- 
posed, should be reduced to such a size as 
shall enable carriages to pass over without 
striking against them, so that they may be 
consolidated by a perpendicular pressure. 
The size of the stones must be proportion- 





ed to that part of the wheel which will 
form the point of contact upon a smooth 
level surface ; and this will be found to be 
about an inch square. When the stones 
ofa road exceed the size of this bearing, 
the wheels of carriages will keep them in 
constant motion, and prevent their consol- 
idating, because when a wheel rests only 
on one part of a stone, the other part rises : 
or if the stone be so large that the wheel 
does not pass over, but strikes against it, 
besides the impediment presented to the 
carriage, a great damage is done to the 
road. From this it appears that every 
stone above a specified size is a positive 
disadvantage in road making. Upon a 
road made of well ordered materials, wheel 
carriages will pass over without any jolt or 
shake; and consequently without that ac- 
tion and reaction between the wheels and 
the stones which is the real cause of the 
present bad state of the roads of Great 
Britain. A rough road can only be a 
road made of large stones: and as neither 
use nor change of weather can produce 
them, the defect must be entirely the work 
of the road-maker.” 

6. In some cases it would be unprofita- 
ble to /ift and relay a road, even if the 
materials should have been originally too 
large: for instance the road between 
Bath and Chicester, in England, was 
formed of large stones, but of so friable a 
character, that, in lifting, they would have 
fallen into sand: in this case, Mr. McAd- 
am merely had the higher parts cut down, 
and the stone replaced when sifted; the 
surface was kept smooth, until those mate- 
rials were gridually worn out; and they 
were afterwards replaced by stone of a 
better quality, properly prepared. At Eg- 
ham, it was necessary to remove the 
whole road, in order to separate the small 
portion of valuable materials from the mass 
of soft matter in which they were envel- 
oped, and which was carried away, at a 
considerable expense, before a good road 
could be made. But although freestone is 
by no means calculated to make a durable 
road, by judicious management, it may be 
made to form a very good one, so long as 
it lasts. (MtcAdam.) 

7. Whenever new stone is to be laid on 
a road already consolidated, the hardened 
surface is to be loosened with a pick, in 
order to enable the fresh materials to unite 
with the old. 
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8. A new road, however well it may 
have been made, will always receive the 
impressions of carriage wheels until it is 
hardened: a careful person must, there- 
fore, attend the road for some time, in or- 
der to rake in the tracks made by the 
wheels: that is, as long as any loose ma- 
terials are left which can be so employed. 

9. It is always superfluous, and general- 
ly injurious, to add to the broken stone 
any earth, clay, chalk or other matter that 
will imbibe water and be affected by frost, 
or to lay any thing whatever on the clean 
stone, for the purpose of binding it; for 
good stone, well broken, will always com- 
bine by its own roughness into a solid 
substance, with a smooth surface, that will 
not be affected by the vicissitudes of the 
weather or disfigured by the action of 
wheels, which, as they pass over it, without 
a jolt, will consequently be incapable of 
doing it any considerable injury. 

The experience of the year 1820, in 
England, strongly confirmed the inutility 
and inconvenience of employing chalk 
with the stone. In January, when a hard 
frost was succeeded by a sudden thaw, a 
great number of roads were broke up, and 
the wheels of the carriages penetrated as 
far as the original soil. It was particularly 
observed that all the roads, of which chalk 
was a constituent, became nearly impassa- 
ble; and even roads made over chalky 
soils gave way in most places. But not 
one of the roads, that had been made tho- 
roughly after Mr. McAdam’s directions, 
was observed to give way. 

10. The tools required for lifting roads 
are, 1. picks, strong, but short from the 
handle to the point. 2. hammers, small, 
weighing about a pound, with a face the 
size of a shilling, well stceled and with a 
short handle. 3. vakes, with wooden 
heads, ten inches long, and with iron teeth, 
about two and a half inches long, and very 
strong, for raking out the large stones, 
when the road. is broken up, and for keep- 
ing it smooth after it has been finished, 
and while it is consolidating. 4. shovels, 
very light, and broad-mouthed, to spread 
the broken stones and to form the road. 

11. Although all the authorities on 


road-making, agree in the necessity of 


forming the surface of a road of stone, 
broken small, there is some discordance 
amongst them as to the foundation, espe- 
cially in a swampy soil. When the sub- 














stratum of a road is unsound, Mr. Edge- 
worth recommends, “that it should be cov- 
ered with faggots of brushwood, with the 
branches of fir trees, or with furze and 
heath. Flat stones, if they can be had, 
should then be laid over the faggots, and 
upon them stones of six or seven pounds 
weight, and lastly, a coat of eight or ten 
inches of pounded stone.’ Mr. James 
Paterson, road surveyor, at Montrose in 
Scotland, says, “if the bottom be soft and 
wet, the bottom metals should be much 
larger than the top, although he mentions 
cases in which the large stones will work 
their way to the surface. The evidence of 
Mr. McAdam on this point, is entirely sat- 
isfactory. In answer to the questions, 

“ What depth of solid materials would 
you think it right to put upon a road in or- 
der to repair it properly ?” He replies, “ I 
should think that ten inches of well con- 
solidated materials is equal to carry any 
thing.” 

“That is, provided the substratum is 
sound ?—No: [ should not care whether 
the substratum was soft or hard: I should 
rather prefer a soft one to a hard one.” 

“You don’t mean you would prefer a 
bog ?-—If it was not such a bog as would 
not allow a man to walk over it, I should 
prefer it.” 

“ What advantage is derived from the 
substrata not being perfectly solid ? I think 
when a road is placed upon a hard sub- 
stance, such asa rock, the road wears much 
sooner than when placed on a soft sub- 
stance. The road in Somersetshire be- 
tween Bridgewater and Cross is mostly 
over a morass, which is so extremely soft 
that, when you ride in a carriage along the 
road, you see the water tremble in the 
ditches on each side: and after there has 
been a slight frost, the vibration of the wa- 
ter from the carriage on the road will be so 
sreat as to break the young ice. ‘That 
road is partly in the Bristol district. I 
think there is about seven miles of it, and 
at the end of those seven miles we come 
directly to tne limestone rock. I think we 
have about five or six miles of this rocky 
road immediately succeeding the morass ; 
and, being curious to know what the wear 
was, I had a very exact account kept, not 
very lately, but I think the difference is as 
five to seven in the expenditure of the ma- 
terials on the soft and hard :—though the 
hard read lies higher.” 
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~ & But i in halen a er over a morass, 
would you bottom the road with small or 
large stones ?—I never use large stones on 
the bottom of a road: I would not put a 
large stone on any part of it.” 


“In forming a road across a morass, | 
would you not put some sort of intermedi- | 


ate material between the bog and stone? 
No, never.” 

“ Would you not put faggots ?>—No, no 
faggots !” 

“ How small would you have the stones? 
not to exceed six ounces in weight.” 

“ Have you not found, that a foundation 
of bog sinks ?—No, not a bit of the road 
sinks: and we have the same thickness of 
materials on the one as on the other.” 

“ If a road be made smooth and solid, 
it will be one mass, and the effect of the 
substrata, whether clay or sand can never 





be felt in effect by a carriage going over | 


the road : because aroad well made unites 


itself into a body like a piece of timber or | 


a board.”—Report. 


Having observed symptoms of incredulity | 


in some members of the committee, Mr. Mc 
Adam, on a subsequent examination, corrob- 
orated this statement by the testimonials of 
Edward Whiting, surveyor of the road refer- 
red to, and by that of R. Phippen, Esq. the 
treasurer : the former of whom asserts that 
the general strength of the road is from 
seven inches to nine, and that he has al- 
ways considered five tons of stones on the 
morass, equal to seven over the hills. 

Where the road is carried through 
a wet and springy soil, either drains must 
be made to lower ground or the road 
must be raised above the general level. 
From the penetration of rain the solidity 
of the road itself must protect it. A well 
made road, not quite four inches in thick- 
ness, was found to have kept the earth, be- 
low it, dry, in the parish of Ashton near 
Bristol : but six, eight or ten inches of ma- 
terials are generally required to make a 
firm road and sometimes more. 

13. In the formation of roads one of the 
most prevailing faultsis that of giving them 
too great a degree of convexity: a fall of 
three inches from the centre to the side, in 
Mr. McAdam’s opinion, as we have seen, 
is sufficient for a road thirty feet wide. 
The inefficacy of great convexity for- the 
purpose of draining the roads, _ be en 
satisfactorily pointed out by Mr. Edge- 
worth. 7 
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“ In all fan enn hn carrying a 
water from the roads by the inclination of 
the ground, it seems to have escaped the 
attention of those who proposed them, that 
no lateral inclination of the ground, con- 
sistent with the safety of carriages would 
empty a rut of three inches deep. So far 
from this being the case, who ever attends 
to the fact will find, that even down a mo- 
derate slope, where any dirt remains upon 
the roads, the water will be obstructed.— 
In fact,’ he continues, “roads become 
dry by evaporation: and where they are 
exposed to sun and wind, the effects of 
heat and ventilation, are more powerful 
than any surface drainage that could be 
accomplished.” 

But the great objection to a very convex 
road is, (and our Virginia roads strikingly 
confirm the fact,) that travellers only use 
the middle, which is, therefore, worn into 
| three furrows by the string of horses, and 
by the wheels: whilst if the road is flat- 
ter it becomes worn more equally. Ditch- 
es, Mr. McAdam observes, only require to 
be so deep that the surface of the water in 
them may be a few inches below the level 
of the road. 

As regards the injury done to the 
roads, by carriages, Mr. McAdam suggests, 
| that the tolls might always be fairly made 
proportional to the exact number of horses 
employed ; except that wagoners should 
be encouraged to harness them, as they 
generally do inthis country, in pairs rather 
than in a line. He thinks, also, that the 
conical form of broad wheels is injurious. 

Clean flints from the sea side are 
among the best materials for roads and 
might often be procured, at a cheap rate; 
by canals: granite chippings also, brought 
as ballast, are excellent : the granite rocks 
are indeed the best of all materials: and 
the sandstone or freestone although much 
inferior, as has been mentioned, may be 
converted to extremely useful purposes. 

16. When the middle of the road has 
been well made, with good stones, the 
sides may often be left for a few feet, less 
abundantly provided with them, as they 
are naturally much less exposed to wear. 

17. Lastly, it is important to ascertain the 
expense of lifting and newly forming a 
rough road—say to the depth of four inch- 
es—for this would be sufficient in most of 
the roads of this state. The first expense 
we are satisfied is largely overrated; and 
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the pomery a nition ieee to be re- 
quired acts in terrorem against the institu- 
tion of any comparitive experiments: It 
ought, however, to be recollected, that by 
far the greater portion of the work may be 
performed by those who are unfitted for 
various other duties—by women, boys and 
old men: and we have little doubt, that 
the difference between the first cost of a 
road formed after the modern improved 
system of road making, and one formed af- 
ter the defective system in common use, 
would be extremely trivial: whilst the 
sumptuary advantages in favor of the for- 
mer, in the long run, would be overwhelm- 
ing. 

The experiment ought to be tried, and 
it could be done with facility, at this time 
and in this very neighbourhood, on the new 
turnpike between the Rivanna and Staun- 
ton. ‘The small portion of Macadamized 
road around the University is not a suffi- 
cient test of the cost inasmuch as the traf- 
fic along it is not great: it offers, however, 
the greatest encouragement for attempting 
the experiment on a larger scale. 
portions of the road when the University 
was first opened were almost impassable in 
winter for carriages: during the first year 
these were imperfectly Macadamized, and 
although scarcely any repairs have been 
since executed, they afford superior speci- 
mens of road making at this time. 

Mr. McAdam asserts that the whole ex- 
pense of lifting and newly forming a 
rough road, to the depth of four inches, | 
generally been, in England, from a penny 
to two pence per square yard, being more 
or less, according to the quantity of stone 
broken. With proper tools and by proper 
arrangements, lie adds, stone may be broken 
for ten pence or a shilling sterling per ton, 
or from twenty to twenty five cents, includ- 
ing, in some cases, the value of the stone 
itself. One very material. advantage, too, 
of Mr. McAdam’s method is, the introduc- 
tion of a much greater proportion of hu- 
man labour, instead of the work of horses: 
formerly one fourth of the whole expense 
was paid, in thedistrict of Bristol, for men’s 
labour and three fourths for that of horses. 
Now, on the contrary, one fourth only is 
paid for horses’ labour, and the other three 
to men, women and children. 

We shall conclude these remarks with 
the evidence of a few gentlemen on this 
subject as given before a committee of the 
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‘teu of Commons, ~~ which aii ~ael 
already been made : 

The first witness examined was Charles 
Johnson Esq. superintendant of Mail coach- 
es under the Postmaster General. He 
stated that “there is great want of skill in 
forming the road and keeping it in repair, 
particularly near London ; that the whole 
town of Egham had been covered with gra- 
vel unsifted, eight or nine inches deep from 
side to side; of which the consequence 
was, that the Exeter mail lost ten, fifteen 
or twenty minutes every night.”—He adds 
“we were given afterwards to understand, 
that the commissioners had put this parti- 
cular road under the care of Mr. McAdam, 
and at this time I have no sort of occasion 
whatever to complain of it.” 

Mr. Johnson is followed by four of the 
principal coach proprietors in, and near, 
London. ‘These gentlemen, all concur, in 
their opinion of the badness of the roads, 
near the metropolis—in complaining of 
their too great convexity, and of the un- 
skilful manner in which the materials are 
applied. ‘They all concur, too, in praising 
Mr. McAdam. 

Mr. Waterhouse coach proprietor, whose 
“vehicular head quarters” are at the “ Swan 
with two necks” keeps four hundred horses: 
those worked within fifty miles of London 
(which cost on the average thirty pounds 
or one hundred and thirty three dollars 
each) last about four years: those at a 
greater distance (costing fifteen pounds or 
sixty six dollars each) six years. He says 
that eight horses, on the more distant roads 
would performs as many miles as ten near 
London: that three horses would draw the 
mail on Mr. Telford’s roads, in North 
Wales, with as much ease as four on the 
road from London to Dunchneck : the ex- 
cellence of Mr. Telford’s roads consisting, 
principally, in the smallness of their con- 
vexity. Mr. Horne of Charing Cross also 
keeps four hundred horses: he buys one 
hundred and fifty every year: those worked 
near London last but three years: those ata 
greater distance, double the time, in conse- 
quence of their work being lighter, their food 
better and their lodging more airy. Mr. 
Eames (of the White Horse, Fetter Lane) 
keeps about three hundred horses ; he finds 
them last three years in post coaches, and 
as long again at a distance from London. He 
says that his drivers represent ¢ the crossing 
backwards and forwards through the grav- 
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el, heaped sometimes in the middle of the 
roads near London, as tearing the horses’ 
hearts out.’ He further states that the 
Surry road is so much improved that he 
can travel sixteen miles with more facility 
than he could formerly travel twelve.” 

All these gentlemen and others examin- 
ed before the committce bear testimony to 
the efficacy of Mr. McAdam’s system of 
road making. The chief points of which 
we have endeavoured to give above. 
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WASHINGTON’S DREAM. 





“Think you,” said a young foreigner to 
an American, “that your Washington nev- 
er even dreamt of a crown, while he sway- 
ed the destinies of this rising country ?” 
“Ifhe did)? (was the reply,) “It was as 
one dreams of hideous monsters in feverish 
slumber.—He was often over-worn with 
fatigue, and in such seasons the thing you 
speak of may have sat like an incubus up- 
on his brow for a moment.” 


The air was balm. Far off the zephyrs bore 

Those mists which shroud the fair cerulean 
skies : 

Bright nature on her beaming temples wore 
Her varied wreath of summer's matchless dyes. 

The hero slept. Above his head there hung 

A patriarchal oak, whose shadows flung 

A twilight dimness on the peaceful scene ; 

While all around enjoyed a silent rest serene. 


Sleep came in softness o'er his wearied sense ! 
Steeping each sorrow in forgetfulness. 

All cares were banished ;—even dark suspense 
Awhile forbore her torturing restlessness. 

But soon rich thoughts gushed freely on his soul, 

As if they spurn’d at reason’s stern control, 

Like the wild mountain stream 

abroad 
A sudden deluge from its dark and secret hoard. 


which sheds 


Aloft in azure clouds a vision hung, 

Fair, like the creatures of ethereal birth ; 
Of war, of fame, of victory, they sung, 

And prophecied a mighty deed on earth. 
Then, stooping from their airy height, they throw 
Their magic spells upon the hero’s brow ; 
Tracing in mystic characters, the lore 
Which in his spirit’s depths, had long, long 

lurk’d before ! 


A whisper, softer than the zephyr’s breath, 
Fell on his spell bound seus2 ;—the sound was 
this, 


“‘ Give to thy country Liberty, and Death 
Shall waft thy spirit hence to endless bliss.” 

Alone, within that forest’s solitnde, 

The rapture of the patriot’s ardent mood 

Rushed o’er his slumbering sense. His voice 

was heard 


Far, far beyond the note of each wild forest bird. 


Yet still he slept! 
With wond'ring pageants, wrought fantastic 


His brain, o’er peopled now 


feats ; 

Till you might see his high, heroic brow 

O’er mantling with his blood! His tongue 

repeats 

The words breath’d on his soul— Freedom and 
Death.” 

He shouts aloud, with wildly heaving breath, 

“Give but my country Liberty! O God, 

And 1 will sweetly sleep beneath its humblest 
sod!” 


A change was made in that wild woven dream ; 
Such fitful changes do the fierce winds cause 

When rufiling the clear bosom of a stream 
They break all order in fair nature’s laws, 

And render back a rough distorted view, 

Where late the mirror’d wave reflected true ; 

Such change came o’er the slumbering brain of 

him {and dim. 
Who lay reclined beneath those shadows deep 


Strange hands were on his temples, binding 
round 
Some unknown circlet on his throbbing brow : 
Was it fair freedom’s wreath? There was a 
sound 
Which seem’d to quell his pulse’s ardent flow, 
And still his heart’s deep workings!—Soon he 
felt 
Those fairy branches from his forehead melt! 
But girded close about his aching head, 
Ue felt a weight which fill’d his inmost soul with 
dread. 


Again the vision, sportively arrayed 

Hung o’er hiin in a gorgeous cloud of gold 
And one among the band a sceptre sway'd, 

While others twin'd their limbs in massy gold, 
And windings that perplexed the sleeper’s sense ; 
Who still gaz'd on, with fiery glance intense. 
Then deeply throbb’d within that heart of truth 
The long remember’d thoughts of bright and 

early youth! 


There was a pause! His bonds were rent in 


twain! 
The hero stood aloft, from slumber free ! 
Yet throbb'd to bursting each distended vein, 





As fancy ponder’d on its pageantry. 
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“‘ A crown upon my brows ! 4 Oh: frantic thought - 
A dream of agony, by demons wrought 
To tempt a feeble soul! Oh power divine, 
Crush me to senscless dust ere such a thought 
be mine ! 
ZENOBIA. 
= 








PAIR. 

This word, two hundred years ago, was 
used in a very different sense from that in 
which it is generaiiy employed at present. 
Jonson speaks of a pair of cards, for a 
pack of cards: 

“Have you ne’er a son at the groom 
porter’ s, to beg or borrow a pair of cards 
quickly.” — Masque of Christmas. 

The term is common to all the writers 
of Jonson’s time: thus Heywood : 

“ A pair of cards, Nicolas, and a carpet 
to cover thé table.”—“ Women killed with 
kindness.” 

Pair seems, indeed, to have been used, 
loosely, for an aggregate of any kind, and 
synonimously with se : 
“a paire of chesmen,” “a pair of beads,’ 
&e. The word is still employed, in this 
sense, in the north of England, where they 
speak of “a pair of drawers,” for a “ chest 
ot draw ers”—we still also say “a pair of 
stairs.” 





ENGLISH THEATRES OF THE SIXTEENTH 
AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 

The cost of. admission to the English 
Theatres was, at this time, very moderate. 
The price of the “ best rooms” or boxes was 
a shilling: of the lowest places two pence, 
and, in some theatres, only a penny. The 
two penny room, mentioned by Jonson, in 
the following passage, was the gallery :— 

“An I do, let me die poisoned with 
some venomous hiss, and never live to look 
as high as the two penny room again.” 

“ Every man oul of his humour.” 
Thus also, Decker : 

“Pay your two pence to a player, and 
you may sit in the wallery. 

“ Belman’s Night Walk.” 
And Middleton : 

One of them is a trip, I took him once 

in the two penny gallery, at the Fortune. 


The place seems, however, like the slips of 


the modern English theatres to have been 
very discreditable’; itis commonly describ- 
ed as the resort of pick-pockets and pros- 
titutes. 


thus we read of 
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POLICY OF ENCOURAGING 
MANUFACTURES.—No 
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We must now place the Manufacturer by the side of the 
Agriculturist.—Jerrerson, 

We come now to the fourth of the ob- 
jections that we proposed to consider 
which is,— 

That public encouragement to manu- 


factures, if effectual, would be injurious 


to the national wealth, by diverting labour 
and capital from more productive to less 
pr -oductive employme nts.— 

The time has been when some of the 
objections, which have been already exa- 
mined, were deemed of greater national 
importance than this, but for several years, 
the latter has almost superseded the rest ; 
and one now hears little other opposition 
made to the encouragement of manufac- 
tures, than its repugnance to the princi- 
ples of free trade, and of sound political 
economy. The reason of the change is 
obvious. The particular encouragement 
sought by the manufacturers being by du- 
ties on foreign fabrics, the different states 
of the Union have warmly favored or op- 
posed the policy as they were severally able 
to profit by it. Party spirit was not slow 
to infuse its own peculiar virulence into the 
controversy ; and thus party as well as lo- 
cal feelings were extended to a general 
question of political economy, until it ac- 
quired the absorbing interest of which we 
speak. 

It is greatly to be regretted that these 
powerful feelings should have exerted their 
unpropitious influence in a question so im- 
portant, and which is not without its own 
intrinsic difficulty. The consequences 
have probably been injurious to the whole 
nation—to the party which prevailed in 
the contest, as well as to the party defeat- 
ed. Success has made the former push the 
policy too far, in many for their 
interests; and defeat has in some 
prevented the other from profiting by its 
natural resources, and pursuing a course 
adapted to the altered circumstances of the 
country. [ad not factious and angry feel- 
ings mingled in the conmipunreney, and ob- 
scured our perceptions, the manufacturing 
states would not have wanted duties so 
high as to encourage the smuggler yet 
more than the manufacturer, and to occa- 
sion overtrading, which has first injured the 
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ill managing one improv ‘dent, and hen the 
community; nor would Virginia and North 


Carolina have forborne to employ a part of 


their ill-requited labour in the manufac- 
tures they wanted, although the protecting 
duties had been much lowerthan they were. 

lor the purpose, then, of taking a juster 
and more dispassionate view of the inter- 
ests of this to separate 
the question from the subjects with which 
it has been associated, and to confine our- 
selves to the sinzle 
lative encouragement to 


state, We propose 


nquiry whether legis- 


manufactures is 


consistent with the general principles of 


national policy and economy, waving all 
consideration of the merits of the e <isting 
tariff, either as to its constitutionality, or 
its equal justice to the several 
supposing it to be constitutional—or whe- 
ther the present duties on imports are not 
too high for the interests of the mannfie- 
turers themselves—or whether monufac- 
tures are best encouraged by bounties on 
production, or by taxing foreign compcti- 
tion—or whether such encouracement 
should be given by the individual states, 
or the General Government. When we 
are convinced of the policy, it will be time 
enough to inquire in what modes, to what 
extent, and by whom, it should be carried 
into effect; if we decide against the poli- 
cy, all the dhe questions are unnecessary. 
Those who are opposed to the encour- 
aging policy, say, that the disposition of in- 
dividuals to provide for themselves and 
their families, and to improve their condi- 
tion in life, is so universal, that they 
quire no stimulus from the government, 
and that the same strong incentives are 
likely to derive better means for furthering 
the general object of their efforts, than can 
be devised by statesmen and legislatures : 
or, if every individual cannot be thus sup- 
posed to understand the best mode of pro- 
moting his own interests, a few certainly 
will, and when they have explored a new 
channel of commerce, made an impreve- 
ment in husbandry, or a discovery in the 
useful arts, the rest of the community will 
be prompt to avail themselves of these 
new roads to wealth, and thus each one 
will have the benefit of the sagacity and 
ingenuity of the rest—That, in this way, 


states, 


Fe- 


the wealth of the nation which consists in 
the wealth of its individual members, rests 
for its promotion on the strongest instincts 
of our nature, and that governments have 
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iseilitens more to ie than to give : these in- 
stincts freedom of action, by guarding them 
against foreign aggression “and inter nal 
fraud, violence and injustice, so as to se- 
cure to every one the exclusive possession 
and peaceful enjoyment of the fruits of his 
labour.—T hat, consequently, whenever one 
species of employment becomes more pro- 
fitable than another, no matter from what 
cause, whether by the natural advantages 
of a country, the progress of its population, 
or the commercial restrictions of foreign 
nations, such more profitable employment 
willsoon be discovered and pursued. That 
in confirmation of these theoretical princi- 
ples, the experience of all civilized nations 
shows, that trade of every kind has flour- 
ished in proportion as it was free. They 
further rely on the authority of Adam 
me h and other a; prove ‘d poliical econo- 
nists in support of the same principles. 
Ww ‘hile they adinit, in conformity with those 
writers, that there are some special excep- 
tions to the principle of free trade, they 
maintain that even those exceptions do not 
contradict that principle, but that they 
merely postpone the consideration of pro- 
fit to some permanent object, such as the 
defence of the nation, the peculiar dis- 
tresses of certain classes, and some others. 

Such is believed to be a fair, though 
compendious summary of the arguments 
used by the opponents to every legislative 
encouragement to manufacture 's whatev er, 
saving those that are embraced in the ex- 
ceptions just referred to. 

On the other hand, the advocates for 
encouragement say, that the principles of 
their adversaries are true to a certain ex- 
tent, and only to a certain extent. That, 
while all mankind are disposed to_bet- 
ter their condition, and the greater part 
of them, to make the efforts necessary 
for that object, they sometimes fail to do 
so from ignorance, from indolence, from 
prejudice, from preestablished habits— 
‘hat these propensities all stand in the 
way of leaving things to themselves, and 
are as natural to man as is the desire to 
better his condition—That all legisla- 
tion, all systems of punishment, every spe- 
cies of discipline for the enforcement of 
moral duties, supposes that man is either 
incapable of always seeing his interest, or 
not always disposed to pursue it, since 
there is no one virtue to which we are not 
urged, no one vice from which we are not 
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dissuaded, by an enlightentd self-love— 
but that we find men every where com- 
mitting crimes—practising frauds—viola- 
ting contracts, in utter disregard not only 
of their true interests, but of the penalties 
of the law. 

They say that they also are disposed to 
appeal to experience to test the correctness 
of their principles s, and by way of proof 
that men’s ignorance or indifference to 
their real interests may operate in their 
employments, they urge that sometimes 
manufactures have been planted and have 
flourished under the fostering care of gov- 
ernment when they would not have been 
established without it—that success which 
is occasionally found in new branches of 
trade or new manufactures, under the dis- 
advantages that always attend new enter- 
prises, makes it probable that they might 
have been undertaken some time previous- 
ly—that some undertakings which have 
proved very profitable, owe their accom- 
plishment altogether to accident—that the 
New-York canal has proved a very profit- 
able investment of capital, as it pays a far 
greater interest, even now, than any of the 
banks; and yet there is no reason to be- 
lieve that it would have been undertaken 
by individual enterprize, or rather, there is 
the most satisfactory reason for believing 
that it would not have been undertaken, if 
the legislature, propelled by a single mind 
of extraordinary sagacity, had not ventured 
on it—that the temporary interests of a 
country, are very often different from its 
permanent interests, and that the last, 
which most deserve to be regarded by the 
government, are most neglected by indivi- 
duals. ‘They moreover deny that trade and 
manufactures have flourished only where 
they were free; on the contrary, they in- 
sist that there is no part of the civilized 
world in which they have not been sub- 
jected to multiplied regulation and restraint ; 
that in England, where commerce is more 
extensive and where manufactures are bet- 
ter and cheaper than those of any other 
country, her navigation laws, her system of 
duties and prohibitions, and bounties, ex- 
tending to every fabric which can interfere 
with any class of her subjects,—her colo- 
nial monopolies—her laws of apprentice- 
ship—the by-laws of her incorporated 
companies, form such a tissue of vexatious 
restraints—so many clogs to free competi- 
tion, as to furnish at least plausible argu- 
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‘ments ‘ath + commerce > and manufac- 
tures have flourished by reason of these 
restrictions, and not in spite of them—and 
that the same flagellating system which 
has perfected scholars at Eton and West- 
minster schools, has perfected manufac- 
tures in Sheffield, Birmingham and Man- 
chester. And lastly, they confidently ask, if 
men always understood and pursued their 
interests, how happens it that one nation, 
and even one district, is richer than ano- 
ther, not materially different from it in na- 
tural advantages ? why is the same country 
richer at one time than another? Why is 
a particular fabric made better or cheaper, 
in one town than another, in the same 
neighbourhood? Why in short, with the 
same density of population, are some coun- 
tries industrious and ingenious, and others 
dull, indolent and unimproved ? 

Leaving these general questions to ba- 
lance each other, let us now inquire if 
there are not some cases in which labour 
and capital may be diverted from their 
spontaneous course, and yet pass from 
a less, to a more profitable employment. 
In this ease, it will depend upon the judg- 
ment with which the power is exercised, 
whether it adds to the national wealth or 
diminishes it. There seem to be several 
such cases. 

ist. A nation may possess every requi- 
site for the successful prosecution of a man- 
ufacture except the manual skill. The 
raw material may be abundant and cheap, 
the ordinary price of labour may be not 
too high, and population may be sufficient- 
ly dense to admit of a subdivision of em- 
ployments, and of a sufficient consumption, 
but yet we may not be able to profit by these 
advantages, because it has not yet acquired 
the dexterity and practical knowledge 
which experience, and nothing but expe- 
rience confers. Jt is true that where these 
favorable circumstances exist, under a good 
system of laws, men will soon or late, be 
impelled by their wants and necessities to 
profit by them. But this result, when 
things are left to take their natural course, 
is seldom the work of one generation. 
Several sets of practitioners must follow in 
succession, each improving on the other. 
After a mechanic begins to earn his liveli- 
hood by his trade, his improvement is com- 
monly not very great. His apprentices, 
indeed, if the business prospers, and there 
is sufficient competition, will improve, but 
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even their improvement is gradual and 
slow. Thus it was long before the hats 
and shoes manufactured in this country, 
were as good as those we imported, though 
the materials were as good, and some of 
them cheaper than in England ; and these 
are far from being difficult trades. 

It may be thought by some, that when- 
ever a country has all other requisites for 
manufactures except the skill, it can easily 
procure that from other countries. But ex- 
perience does not warrant this conclusion. 
We find that wherever a manufacture is 
once well established, those who are skill- 
ed in it can commonly carry it on to as 
much advantage in that place, as in any 
other ; or at any rate, with sufficient advan- 
tage to prevent their secking employment 
elsewhere. This class of persons, who are 
doing well, seldom change their homes for 
the chance of doing better. Besides, most 
manufactures are composed of several dis- 
tinct operations, which make separate 
branches of business, but which cannot 
flourish far apart from each other. It 
would therefore avail little for the work- 
men in one of these branches to remove, 
unless he was accompanied by those who 
carried on the rest. ‘To what purpose, for 
example, would a first rate weaver of fine 
cloth leave Yorkshire, and come to Ameri- 
ca, unless he could bring with him, or find 
here, fullers, dyers, shearers, combers, 
dressers &c. required for the manufacture 
of the same particular fabric? A country, 
then, can adequately supply itself with the 
means of these combined operations only 
by rearing them up herself, except when 
by some civil commotion, or other great 
general cause, large numbers are exiled 
from the native country, as happened to 
the Hugonots of France: and no one 
doubts that this process of rearing up man- 
ufacturing skill can be greatly expedited by 
wise legislative enactments. . 

2d. A country may possess the skill as 
well as the other requisites, and its success 
in manufactures may be materially retard- 
ed by prejudices against its domestic fa- 
brics. Every one must have occasionally 


seen the difficulty of persuading people 
that the fabrics to which they have not 
been accustomed are as good as those to 
which they have been; and where they 
are believed to be intrinsically as good, 
some minute and insignificant difference 
These 


will make them less to their taste. 
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facts are so well understood, that the Glas- 
gow manufacturers, not content with ma- 
king muslins similar in appearance and 
equal in quality to those of India, have 
closely imitated the selvages and other pe- 
culiar marks of the latter, knowing that 
their fair purchasers would not believe them 
to be as good, unless they believed them 
to be identical. If here and there an indi- 
vidual raises himself above the prejudice, 
the general mass do not, and the objection 
remains in full, if a large number are 
swayed by it. The English n.anufacturers 
of Sheffield have long been in the habit of 
imitating French toys, in the fabrication of 
which, their ingenious neighbours once 
greatly excelled them, and they have often 
sold, as of French manufacture, what un- 
der the influence of the prejudice we speak 
of, would have been unsaleable in their 
true character. ‘Time may, indeed, over- 
come this prejudice, and fabrics may come 
to be estimated according to their intrin- 
sic worth, but until it is overcome, it sub- 
jects the domestic manufacture to an un- 
merited disadvantage, which the govern- 
ment alone can counteract. This disad- 
vantage is considerable here, in the manu- 
facture of plate, of pianos, superfine cloth 
&e. We have already mentioned that 
Col. Shepherd, one of the witnesses before 
the Committee of Congress, estimated the 
effect of this prejudice to be equal to 25 
per cent. 

3d. Where none of the obstacles alrea- 
dy mentioned, occur, there is a difficulty 
in altering the accustomed channels of 
trade. Mercantile connexions and a long 
established commercial intercourse often 
continue a traffic after it is comparatively 
disadvantageous. Many landed _proprie- 
tors have their merchants and factors, to 
whom they sell the produce of their estates, 
and of whom they purchase such fabrics as 
they have been accustomed to. Suppose 
one of these factors to be connected with 
a mercantile house in Hamburg, and in 
the habit of regularly importing from 
thence coarse German linens, this circum- 
stance will present some obstacle to the 
rivalship of a superior domestic manufac- 
ture; for after the German linens are im- 
ported, they will be furnished to certain 
regular dealers and consumers, by the force 
of previous habit; and if the venders of 
the foreign fabric find that the domestic 
manufacturer is about to undersell him, he 



































will, j in self- defe nce, fall i in price, wa ‘ 
though the final triumph of the domestic 
manufacture, may not be thereby prevent- 
ed, it is ce rtainly lessened and retarded. 
Nay more, if tife domestic manufacturer 
has not capital and patient firmness enough 
to bear up under the temporary loss from 
this injurious competition, he may be ob- 
liged to retire from the field of contest, 
with every fair claim to victory. It is on- 
ly legislative encouragement which can ef- 
fectually protect him against these difficul- 
ties. 

4th and lastly. A successful domestic 
manufacture may have its career checked 
and finally arrested by those gluts to which 
every species of trade is occasionally expo- 
sed. Atthese times, when the price of the 
manufactured article is below its cost of 
production, the manufacturer must either 
sell his fabrics at a loss, or discontinue his 
operations, and if he has not large resour- 
ces, he may not be able to live through 
this season of torpor, until things have re- 
gained their natural equilibrium. Against 
these injurious fluctuations of the domestic 
market, he can have no security, but he 
ought not to be exposed to those of foreign 
markets in addition, and against these the 
government alone can protect him. It ap- 
pears then that the principles of free trade 
as maintained by Adam Smith himself, are 
not inconsistent with a certain degree of 
legislative encouragement. 

In our next remarks the subject will be 
concluded. 

K. 











MANUFACTURE OF DIAMONDS. 





In our first namber, we mentioned the 
supposed production of the diamond by a 
curious chemical process devised by M. 
Gannal. The materials used were carbu- 
ret of sulphur, phosphorus, and water, and 
crystals were deposited which had all the 
appearance of diamonds, and were pronoun- 
ced to be such, by an experienced jeweller. 
It now appears, however, from a careful 
analysis made by Gay Lussac, that these 
crystals are Silicates, and do not contain 
carbon ; so that the hopes excited by M. 
Gannal’s experiments are not likely to be 
realized. 
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ST ATU AR Y COSTUME. 
It has often been disputed whether the 
statue of an illustrious individual should 
represent the original in the dress which he 
ordinarily wore, or in some classical or 
other costume, which, being independeut 
of country or time, and recemmended by 
some natural associations, would always 
produce the same pleasing effect. The 
arrival of Canova’s statue of Washington, 
at Raleigh in North Carolina, presented 
one of the few occasions of renewing the 
dispute in our own country; and the cos- 
tume of that statue, which represents the 
Father of his country in a Roman Toga, 
was censured by some as a glaring impro- 
priety, and defended by others both by au- 
thority, and the fundamentat principles of 
taste. 

Those who plead in favor of an exact 
copy of the dress actually worn, say that 
as the great merit of a’statue, erected to the 
memory of a distinguished person, is re- 
semblance, it should exhibit to the eye of 
the beholder, the same appearance, so far 
as form is concerned, as the original ; that 
the customary dress of every individual en- 
ters largely into our conception of his visi- 
ble figure ; and that it is more necessary to 
adhere to it in sculpture, because, deriving 
no aid from resemblance in colour, it relies 
solely upon its close imitation of form. 
They say, moreover, that in statuary, whose 
power is thus limited to copying forms, a 
large clatm is made on the imagination of 
the spectator, which is sufficiently taxed to 
supply the place of the colours ‘that were 
exhibited by the original; but when you 
further require that the beholder should 
not only imagine these colours, but be un- 
influenced by the dress which is falsely 
ascribed to him, you require too much, and 
that such double inconsistency, or discre- 
pancy, counteracts the parts of the figure 
which bear a real resemblance, and destroys 
that agreeable illusion which it is the ob- 
ject of the imitative arts to create; and 
lastly, they say, that if there be any merit 
in sacrificing truths to be: iuty or effect—if 
you are at liberty to deviate from the origi- 
nal in so important an article as dress, be- 
cause you can substitute a better, why not 
carry your improving process yet further, 
and give a new set of features, and another 
stature and figure where the original was 





faulty? for although in so doing you re- 
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present an imaginary being. g, , you, to a cer- 
tain extent, do the same thing when you put 
an English General or Judge, or an Ameri- 
can Farmer or Statesman in the dress of a 
Roman Consul. 

To this reasoning it is replied} that 
supposing it to be the sole or the chief ob- 
ject of a statue to exhibit to the eye a just 
representation of the original, that object 
would be more often thwarted than pro- 
moted, by representing him in the dress 
which he ordinarily wore. The contrary 
argument rests on the supposition that the 
same dress will make the same impression 
at all times upon all persons, than which 
nothing can be more erroneous. Thus, in 
one age orin one country, a judge deco- 
rated with a horse hair wig, that would fill 
a bushel baket, may have the appearance 
of great dignity, but in another country or 
age, such an appendage may make him look 
very grotesque and ridiculous. In both, 
the visual sensation is the same, but the 
emotions are altogether opposite. Now, 
surely, it is more important so to repre- 
sent the original, as to produce on all be- 
holders the same feelings, whatever they 
were, which his presence inspired mun 
living, than merely to paint the same vis- 
age on the retina of the eye and to pro- 
duce feelings of an opposite character.— 
When we recollect how very mutable the 
fashions of modern dress are, and how ve- 
ry ridiculous those appear which have be- 
come antiquated, it must be admitted that 
a close adherence to the dress of the day 
would be very far from making a correct 
representation of the original, to those who 
had never actually seen him. But as a 
statue is made for succeeding generations 
as well as contemporaries, and as, conse- 
quently, it is likely to be seen by hundreds 
or thousands who have not beheld the 
original, for one who has, it would be 
far better to risque displeasing the small 
number, for a short time, by the incongru- 
ity of the dress, than to be certain of doing 
so with the far greater number by raising 
those ideas of the quaint, the mean, or the 
ludicrous, which antiquated fashions so ge- 
nerally inspire. Besides, the art of the sta- 
tuary aims at something more than to give 
a just resemblance of ‘the living original. 
It is the boast of this beautiful and “diffi- 
cult art, not merely to copy nature, but to 
dignify and embellish it. It seeks to re- 








present novel and intellectual excellence, 
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under ‘that visible form, which not only cor- 
responds to the one exhibited by the indi- 
vidual, but also to the sentiments of admi- 
ration and respect that such excellence 
ought to inspire, and the question is, which 
of the two modes of dress is most favor- 
able to that object ? We have seen that an 
adherence to the fashion of the day is like- 
ly to counteract these sentiments; conse- 
quently, it would seem better to adopt that 
style of dress, which, having nothing pe- 
culiar to any country or period, would 
leave the artist free to produce the elevated 
feelings he aims at, without the opposing 
influence of disagreeable associations— 
But, besides this negative advantage in fa- 
vor of Grecian or Roman costumes, they 
also afford a direct pleasure from classical 
associations. We insensibly ‘connect in 
our minds with these dresses, ideas of ar- 
dent love of country, the most generous 
disinterestedness, the most unshaken con- 


stancy of purpose, the practice, in short, of 


every severe and manly virtue, and our 
ideas of these noble qualities cannot but 
be more or less excited when we see be- 
fore us accurate representations of the out- 
ward forms in which they were exhibited. 

But the dress of antiquity has, more- 
over, some intrinsic advantages in sculp- 
ture over modern costumes. The pleasure 
which statuary imparts is of a very com- 
pound character. It is partly the pleasure 
which a successful imitation of the works of 
nature always gives,—partly that of seeing 
human art triumph over difficulties, and 
subdue a material apparently so impracti- 
cable as marble, to purposes which are so 
foreign to its nature, and lastly, the plea- 
sure of contemplating its power of giving 
endurance to the frail form and features of 
perishable man: In other words, the agree- 
able emotions which a statue excites in the 
beholder, arise from three causes. It imi- 
tates that portion of nature’s works which 
most interests us : It gives to that imitation 
a permanence which belongs to no part of 
organized matter. And it effects these in- 
teresting objects by means seemingly be- 
yond the reach of human art. 

Of these three sources of pleasure from 
statuary, the last, that is the durable cha- 
racter of the copy, furnishes no argument 
for preferring one costume to another, (as 
they all possess this property in common,) 
but both the other circumstances are in favor 
of the dresses of antiquity. 
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ist. As a work of imitation. There can 
be no question that, in general, we are 
much more pleased with imitations of the 
works of nature than of art. Paintings of 
flowers, fruits and rural scenery, interest 
us far more than those of buildings, furni- 
ture or utensils. Whether it be that there 
is more variety and less of dull formality, 
or because even vegetable life has more 
affinity to man than works of art, and thus 
awakens an unconscious sympathy, I know 
not; but thefact is unquestionable. In the 
most imperfect representations made by 
the graphic art ; in the fabrics of the loom; 
in paper hangings, needle work and carv- 
ing—in all these, the forms of plants, their 
foliage, flowers, &c. please more than any 
combination of fantastic figures. It is on 
the same principle that imitations of anima- 
ted nature please us more than those of 
vegetable life, and that, of all animal repre- 
sentations, none please us so much as 
those of our own species. Hence no 
statues have been regarded with such en- 
thusiastic admiration as those which exhi- 
bit the most perfect models of the human 
form, such as the Venus of Medici, the 
Belvidere Apollo, the Antonous, &c. 

This being our original taste, it is fair to 
presume that the part of a statue which 
copied the natural form of the original, 
would give far greater pleasure than any 
dress which could be put on it. No mar- 
ble copy of Watson’s handsomest coat, 
would please as much as a similar copy of 
the naked limbs which that coat was in- 
tended to decorate. No boots which Ho- 
by or Sloane ever made could delight the 
eye as much as a successful copy of an or- 
dinary foot. Now we know that the Gre- 
cian and Roman costumes, exhibit much 
more of the human form than those of 
modern times. The foot, the leg, the arm, 
the neck and breast are exhibited in the 
one as nature moulded them, and are al- 
together concealed in the other. Besides, 
the flowing drapery itself of the & tients 
is far more favorable to the expression of 
grace and dignity, than the stiff and tight 
dresses of our day. 

2nd. But the productions of art, are 
not only less interesting in the exhibition, 
than those of nature, they are also far less 
difficult of execution, and afford less room 
for the exercise of skill. The forms of the 
human limbs, muscles and joints—the sev- 
eral cavities and convexities of our corpo- 





real frame, though admitting infinite shades 
of difference, yet have a wonderful agree- 
ment and conformity among all individuals, 
and any gross error or unskilfulness of the 
sculptor in representating them, may be 
readily detected: But there can be no 
such standard for a sleeve, a skirt, or a 
collar, and a stitch or two more or less, a 
plait here, or a fold there, may be as read- 
ily ascribed to the caprice of fashion, as to 
the unskilfulness of the artist. A statue in 
clothes is, therefore, not fitted to show, 
either as much skill in the sculptor, nor to 
give as much pleasure in the imitation, as 
one that is naked. But as considerations 
of decency and propriety make some dress 
indispensable, it seems in general better to 
adopt that species which is most recom- 
mended by its imitation of natural objects, 
and by its giving fitter occasions to the ar- 
tist, to display the skill of a master. 

While such appears to be the general 
rule which shoald govern in statuary cos- 
tume, there are cases of exception, in which 
it would be proper to retain the dress actu- 
ally worn by the individual. 

Ist. Where the original was not heroic, 
and had some well known peculiarity of 
dress with which our conception of him is 
invariably associated. Such as William 
Penn with his broad brimmed hat, and the 
other insignia of a quaker. 

2nd. Where one object of the sculptor 
is to exhibit and perpetuate a particular 
costume, as for instance, that of the abo- 
rigines of this continent. 

3d. Where particular dresses have be- 
come endeared to a nation by being asso- 
ciated with important events in its history. 
Such an honor may perhaps be attained by 
the little cocked hat of the American Revo- 
lution. Such too was the philibeg of the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

4th. Where the modern dress has nothing 
peculiar in it, such as an ordinary academ- 
ic gown, or military cloak. 

These principles of taste derive support 
from the authority of two of the greatest 
names in modern statuary. Canova, in his 
statue of Washington, as has been men- 
tioned, has expressly adopted the Roman 
Toga. Chantry indeed, in his statue at 
Boston of the same illustrious individual, 
is less decisive, for he has not given, pro- 
fessedly, a Roman dress, but he has care- 
fully avoided exhibiting a strictly modern 
costume. ‘The figure is dressed in sleeves 
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it is true, but they are the sleeves of no 
country or age, ure without buttons or 
cuffs, or even seams. The rest of the dra- 
pery is arobe, which, without being foreign 
to modern dresses, conforms to the general 
appearance of a Greek or Roman habit. 














KEITH PRIZE, 


OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 





The Royal Society of Edinburg have 
communicated to the American Philoso- 
phical Society! (with a request to have il 
made extensively known in America) that, 
“ in December 1820, the trustees of the 
estate of the late Alerander Keiih placed 
in the hands of the Royal Society of Fd- 
inburgh, the sum of £600 sterling, the in- 
terest on which shall from November 1820 
form a Biennial Prize for the most impor- 
tant discoveries in science made in any 
part of the world, but communicated by 
their author to the Royal Society, and pub- 
lished for the first time in their Transac- 
tions.” 

The Prize is to be given in a gold me- 
dal, not exceeding fifteen guineas in value, 
together with a sum of money, or a piece 
of plate bearing the devices and inscrip- 
tions upon the medal. 

This prize has been recently awarded to 
Dr. Brewster for the discovery of two new 
fluids in minerals—one of these is said to 
expand thirty times more than water, and 
is converted into vapour, by a change of 
temperature, so small, that, in one instance, 
the heat of the mouth was suflicient to 
burst the rock crystal,which contained the 
fluid, and wound the person who made 
the experiment. Dr. Hope, Vice President 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, in pre- 
senting the prize, remarked, that if the 
fluid could be obtained in sufficient quan- 


tity, it would entirely supersede the use of 


steam, and the natural heat of the body 
would be the only fuel necessary to put the 


most powerful engine in motion. 
* 
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but like unbidden guests, 

Bring their stools with them, for their own de- 

fence.’—Massineer’s “ Unnatural Combat.” 
The singular custom of uninvited or un- 
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expected guests bringing seats with them, 
is frequently noticed by Massinger and the 
writers of his time. Thus Rowley: 
« Widow. What copesmate’s this trow ?” 
(speaking of Young, who had just taken a 
place at table,) “ Who let him in ? 
Jarvis. By this light, a fellow of an ex- 
cellent breeding! he came unbidden, and 
brought his stool with him.” 
Match at Midnight. 

And, from a subsequent scene, it appears 
that this was the case, for Jarvis adds, 
“ What think you of the gentleman that 
brought a stool with him out of the hall, 
and sat down to dinner with you in the 
parlour ?” 
It is probable, as Mr. Gifford suggests 
(Massinger vol. i.) that this practice origi- 
nated in necessity. The antient English 
houses were not much encumbered with 
furniture, and the little they had was moved 
from place to place as occasion required : 
an unexpected guest, therefore, was oblig- 
ed to provide for his own accommodation. 
A singular instance of this occurs in the 
story of Ursini, Duke of Brachiano. The 
circumstance, which is said to be matter of 
fact, is thus told in Webster’s White 
Devil : 

“ Fron. A chair there for his lordship. 

Brach. (laying a rich gown under him) For- 

bear, 

Forbear your kindness: an unbidden guest 
Should travel as Dutch women go to church, 
Bear their stool with them.” 


‘ 














UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Resolutions of the Board of Visiters.— 
The following are some of the resolutions 
of the Board of Visiters passed at their 
late session. 

Resolved,—That Professor Dunglison 
be appointed Chairman of the Faculty for 
one year, from and after the end of this 
sessic™. 

Resolved,—That Doctor Gessner Harri- 
son be appointed Professor of Antient Lan- 
guages, from the expiration of his present 
term of service. 

Resolved,—That John A. G. Davis be 
appointed Secretary to the Board of Visit- 
ers of the University, in the place of Nicho- 
las P. Trist resigned. 

Resolved,—That the Demonstrator of 





Anatomy and Surgery be admitted into the 
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Feculiy: asa ain honed oat a a 
vote in all their deliberations. 

Resolved,—That an assistant Proctor be 
appointed, whose duty it shall be, under 
the direction of the Chairman, to aid in 
the performance of all the duties of police, 
assigned to him by the enactments. 

Resolved,—That William Wertenbaker 
be appointed assistant Proctor. 


Resolved,—That the appointment of 


John N. Rose as a Hotel keeper, be ap- 
proved and ratified. 

Resolved,—That every student under 
the age of twenty one years, shall attend 
at least three Professors, or two Professors, 
and the Demonstrator of Anatomy and Sur- 
gery, unless, when he matriculates, his pa- 
rent or guardian shall have prescribed, in 
writing, “the schools which he is required 
to attend, or unless the Faculty, for good 
cause shown, shall allow him to attend less 
than three. 

Resolved,—T hat so much of the enact- 
ment prescribing uniform to the students, 
as requires gaiters to be worn in cold 
weather, and prescribes the colour of the 
stockings and neck cloth,shall be repealed ; 
and that the residue thereof be strictly en- 
forced ; and that the prescribed uniform 
shall be worn on all occasions, both with- 
in and without the precincts, when the 
student appears out of his room, except 
only, that in warm weather, he may wear 
such light gown or coat, within the pre- 
cincts, as the Chairman may approve. 

Resolved,—That the Secretary of the 
Board be instructed to inform the Proctor, 
that students entering the University after 
the commencement of the session should 
pay board only for the time unexpired, at 
the yearly rate, but should pay full fees 
and rents at whatever time they enter. 

To ensure a more faithful compliance 
with the enactments requiring the students 
to deposit their funds with the Proctor, it 
shall be his duty upon his final settlement 
with each student about to leave the Uni- 
versity, or having left it, to take from him 
a written declaration to the following ef- 
fect :-— 

“ I hereby declare that I have deposited 
with the Proctor all the funds which have 
been received by me, or have been un- 
der my control, since i matriculated. ac- 
cording to the obvious intent and meaning 
of the enactments on that subject; and 
that I have received from him the sum 
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| of in full for he ornare in 
his hands due to me.” 

If the student shall not have deposited 
all his funds, then the form of the decla- 
ration above required, shall be altered, by 
adding an exception of the sum not so de- 
posited ; and the Proctor shall be entitled 
to the same commission upon that sum as 
if it had been deposited. If the student 
shall refuse to give such written declara- 
tion, the Proctor shall be entitled to de- 
mand and receive from him, so much, as 
together with the commission on the mo- 
ney actually deposited, will make the sum 
of twelve dollars. 

In all cases in which a student shall fail 
to make the written declaration above re- 
quired, or in which it shall appear that he 
has not deposited the whole of his funds 
with the Proctor, pursuant to the enact- 
ments, the Proctor shall report the fact to 
the Chairman, in order that it may be com- 
municated to the parent or guardian of the 
of the student, laid before the Faculty and 
Visiters, and otherwise properly animad- 
verted upon. 

Resolved,—That the Board approve 
the regulations respecting essays and ora- 
tions for the public day, which were adopt- 
ed by the Faculty on the 27th of April in 
the present year; and recommend the con- 
tinuance of them with such modifications 
as experience may suggest. 

Resolved,—That on enquiry into the 
late endemic that has affected the Univer- 
sity, the Board has been unable to discov- 
er any thing in its local situation, the con- 
struction of the buildings, or police of the 
institution, which can furnish any plausible 
solution of its cause; but in reviewing the 
measures adopted to arrest its progress and 
guard against its return, they feel it their 
duty to declare that the conduct of the 
Chairman and Faculty deserves much 
commendation, and receives their entire 
approval. 

Resolved,—That the fourteenth article 
of the fourth chapter of the printed enact- 
ments shall be so construed, as to authorize 
the Faculty to dismiss from the institution, 
in the manner therein provided, any stu- 
dent who, in the opinion of the Faculty, 
from habitual delinquency in all or any of 
his classes, or from habitual idlenessor in- 
attention, or from any other bad habits, 
shall not be fulfilling the purposes for 
which he ought to have come to the insti- 
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it is true, but they are the sleeves of no |e 
is frequently noticed by Massinger and the 


country or age, are without buttons or 
cuffs, or even seams. 
pery is arobe, which, without being foreign 
to modern dresses, conforms to the general | ( 
appearance of a Greek or Roman habit. I 
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The rest of the dra- | writers of his time. 





xpected guests bringing seats with them, 


Thus Rowley : 

“ Widow. What copesmate’s this trow ?” 
speaking of Young, who had just taken a 
lace at table,) “ Who let him in ? 

Jarvis. By this light, a fellow of an ex- 


cellent breeding! he came unbidden, and 
brought his stool with him.” 


Match at Midnight. 
And, from a subsequent scene, it appears 


that this was the case, for Jarvis adds, 


communicated to the American Philoso- |“ What think you of the gentleman that 


phical Society! (with a request to have il 
made extensively known in America) that, 
«“ in December 1820, the trustees of the 
estate of the late Alerander Keith placed 
in the hands of the Royal Society of Ed- 
inburgh, the sum of £600 sterling, the in- 
terest on which shall from November 1820 
form a Biennial Prize for the most impor- 
tant discoveries in science made in any 
part of the world, but communicated by 
their author to the Royal Society, and pub- 
lished for the first time in their T'ransac- 
tions.” 

The Prize is to be given in a gold me- 
dal, not exceeding fifteen guineas in value, 
together with a sum of money, or a piece 
of plate bearing the devices and inscrip- 
tions upon the medal. 

This prize has been recently awarded to 
Dr. Brewster for the discovery of two new 
fluids in minerals—one of these is said to 
expand thirty times more than water, and 
is converted into vapour, by a change of 
temperature, so small, that, in one instance, 
the heat of the mouth was sufficient to 
burst the rock crystal,which contained the 
fluid, and wound the person who made 
the experiment. Dr. Hope, Vice President 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, in pre- 
senting the prize, remarked, that if the 
fluid could be obtained in sufficient quan- 
tity, it would entirely supersede the use of 
steam, and the natural heat of the body 
would be the only fuel necessary to put the 


most powerful engine in motion. 
* 
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but like unbidden guests, 
Bring their stools with them, for their own de- 
fence.”’—Massincer’s “ Unnatural Combat.” 


brought a stool with him out of the hall, 
and sat down to dinner with you in the 
parlour :” 


It is probable, as Mr. Gifford suggests 
(Massinger vol. i.) that this practice origi- 
nated in necessity. The antient English 
houses were not much encumbered with 
furniture, and the little they had was moved 
from place to place as occasion required : 
an unexpected guest, therefore, was oblig- 
ed to provide for his own accommodation. 
A singular instance of this occurs in the 
story of Ursini, Duke of Brachiano. The 
circumstance, which is said to be matter of 
fact, is thus told in Webster’s White 
Devil : 
“ Fron, A chair there for his lordship. 
Brach. (laying a rich gown under him) For- 
bear, 
Forbear your kindness: an unbidden guest 
Should travel as Dutch women go to church, 
Bear their stool with them.” 
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Resolutions of the Board of Visilers.— 
The following are some of the resolutions 
of the Board of Visiters passed at their 
late session. 

Resolved,—That Professor Dunglison 
be appointed Chairman of the Faculty for 
one year, from and after the end of this 
sessic i 

Resolved,—That Doctor Gessner Harri- 
son be appointed Professor of Antient Lan- 
guages, from the expiration of his present 
term of service. 

Resolved,—That John A. G. Davis be 
appointed Secretary to the Board of Visit- 
ers of the University, in the place of Nicho- 
las P. Trist. resigned. 

Resolved,—That the Demonstrator of 
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rape asa ‘enie ened, “a ale a 
vote in all their deliberations. 

Resolved,—That an assistant Proctor be 
appointed, whose duty it shall be, under 
the direction of the Chairman, to aid in 
the performance of all the duties of police, 
assigned to him by the enactments. 

Resolved,—That William Wertenbaker 
be appointed assistant Proctor. 

Resolved,—That the 
John N. Rose as a Hotel keeper, be ap- 
proved and ratified. 

Resolved,—That every student under 
the age of twenty one years, shall attend 
at least three Professors, or two Professors, 
and the Demonstrator of Anatomy and Sur- 
gery, unless, when he matriculates, his pa- 
rent or guardian shall have prescribed, in 
writing, the schools which he is required 
to attend, or unless the Faculty, for good 
cause shown, shall allow him to attend less 
than three. 

Resolved,—That so much of the enact- 
ment prescribing uniform to the students, 
as requires gaiters to be worn in cold 
weather, and prescribes the colour of the 
stockings and neck cloth,shall be repealed ; 
and that the residue thereof be strictly en- 
forced ; and that the prescribed uniform 
shall be worn on all occasions, both with- 
in and without the precincts, when the 
student appears out of his room, except 
only, that in warm weather, he may wear 
such light gown or coat, within the pre- 
cincts, as the Chairman may approve. 

Resolved,—That the Secretary of the 
Board be instructed to inform the Proctor, 
that students entering the University after 
the commencement of the session should 
pay board only for the time unexpired, at 
the yearly rate, but should pay full fees 
and rents at whatever time they enter. 

To ensure a more faithful compliance 
with the enactments requiring the students 
to deposit their funds with the Proctor, it 
shall be his duty upon his final settlement 
with each student about to leave the Uni- 
versity, or having left it, to take from him 
a written declaration to the following ef- 
fect :-— 

“ I hereby declare that I have deposited 
with the Proctor all the funds which have 
been received by me, or have been un- 
der my control, since I matriculated. ac- 
cording to the obvious intent and meaning 
of the enactments on that subject; and 
that I have received from him the sum 
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| of in full ‘fer the ar in 
his hands due to me.” 

If the student shall not have deposited 
all his funds, then the form of the decla- 
ration above required, shall be altered, by 
adding an exception of the sum not so de- 
posited ; and the Proctor shall be entitled 
to the same commission upon that sum as 
if it had been deposited. If the student 
shall refuse to give such written declara- 
tion, the Proctor shall be entitled to de- 
mand and receive from him, so much, as 
together witn the commission on the mo- 
ney actually deposited, will make the sum 
of twelve dollars. 

In all cases in which a student shall fail 
to make the written declaration above re- 
quired, or in which it shall appear that he 
has not deposited the whole of his funds 
with the Proctor, pursuant to the enact- 
ments, the Proctor shall report the fact to 
the Chairman, in order that it may be com- 
municated to the parent or guardian of the 
of the student, laid before the Faculty and 
Visiters, and otherwise properly animad- 
verted upon. 

Resolved,—That the Board approve 
the regulations respecting essays and ora- 
tions for the public day, which were adopt- 
ed by the Faculty on the 27th of April in 
the present year; and recommend the con- 
tinuance of them with such modifications 
as experience may suggest. 

Resolved,—That on enquiry into the 
late endemic that has affected the Univer- 
sity, the Board has been unable to discov- 
er any thing in its local situation, the con- 
struction of the buildings, or police of the 
institution, which can furnish any plausible 
solution of its cause; but in reviewing the 
measures adopted to arrest its progress and 
guard against its return, they feel it their 
duty to declare that the conduct of the 
Chairman and Faculty deserves much 
commendation, and receives their entire 
approval. 

Resolved,—That the fourteenth article 
of the fourth chapter of the printed enact- 
ments shall be so construed, as to authorize 
the Faculty to dismiss from the institution, 
in the manner therein provided, any stu- 
dent who, in the opinion of the Faculty, 
from habitual delinquency in all or any of 
his classes, or from habitual idlenessor in- 
attention, or from any other bad_ habits, 
shall not be fulfilling the purposes for 
which he ought to have come to the insti- 
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tution, and shall not be likely to fulfil] 


them, if his parent or guardian shall not 
withdraw him, after having received timely 
notice thereof. = 





The Vacation.—The vacation has now 
begun ; and nothing can be more striking 
than the contrast presented by the Univer- 
sity this week and the last. Then, the 
Visiters were in session, the examinations 
were going forward, and the public were 
brought together to witness the concluding 
exercises of the session :—all was business 
and activity. Now, the Visiters, who re- 
mained a day or two after the close of the 
session, have adjourned, the students have 
returned to their several homes, and an al- 
most gloomy quietness has succeeded to the 
life and bustle which we lately witnessed. 

Dr. Dunglison, Mr. Tucker, Mr. Bonny- 
castle, and Dr. Emmet have gone to visit 
the northern cities, and Dr. Harrison and 
Dr. Johnson, have crossed over the moun- 
tains. Mr. Lomax, Dr. Patterson, and Dr. 
Blattermann, alone remain in the University. 
(July 25.) 9 











UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 

The next session will begin on the 10th. of 
September and continue till the 20th. of July 
following. 

The expeness for the session of upwards of 
ten months are as follows :— 

Board, including bed and other rcom 2 #100 
furniture, washing and attendance. [ 

Fuel and Candles to be furnished by 
the Proctor at cost, and five per cent, 20 
estimated at 





Rent of an entire Dormitory $16; for 8 
half if occupied by two students. ; 
Use of Library and public rooms. 15 
Professors fees, if one professor be 
attended, $50; if two, each $30; if > 75 
more than two, each $25. 
$218 


w 
1 Professor of Antient Languages. 
Dr. Harrison. 
- 4 of Modern Languages. 
Dr. BLArTTERMANN. 
of Mathematics. 
Mr. Bonnycastte. 
of Chemistry. 


mm 


Dr. Emer. 
7 of Natural Philosophy. 
rn. Patterson. 


isa! 


6 ¢ of Medicine 
Dr. DunGuison. 
7 - of Anatomy and Surgery. 
Dr. Jonnson. 
8 os of Moral Philosophy. 
Mr. Tucker. 
9 “ of Law. 
Mr. Lomax. 
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The instruction is conveyed, partly by Jec- 
tures and partly by the study of approved text 
books, and in all cases, the assiduity of the stu- 
dent is tested by a rigid system of examination. 

Every student, under the age of twenty one 
years, is required to attend at least three Pro- 
fessors or two Professors and the Demonstrator 
of Anatomy and Surgery, unless, when he ma- 
triculates, his parent or guardian shall have pre- 
scribed, in writing, the schools which he is re- 
quired to attend, or unless, the Faculty for good 
cause shewn, shall allow him to attend less than 
three. 

Monthly circulars are written to the parents 
and guardians, stating the attendance of each 
student at lecture, and exhibiting the student’s 
proficiency and deportment. 

To be admitted, the student must be sixteen 
years of age. He is required to wear a uniform 
dress the particulars of which are detailed in the 
enactments. Thisrule will be rigidly enforced ; 
the prescribed uniform will have te be worn on 
all occasions, both within and without the pre- 
cincts, when the student appears out of his room, 
except, that in warm weather, he may wear such 
light gown or coat within the precincts, as the 
Chairman may approve. , 

The attention of parents and guardians is par- 
ticularly drawn to this enactment in order that 
their sons or wards may not be provided with 
clothes which cannot be permitted to be worn. 

Students entering the University after the 
commencement of the session, shall pay board 
only for the time unexpired, at the yearly rate, 
but shall pay the full fees and rents at whatever 
time they may enter. 

In the Medical school, one full course at the 
University is considered by the authorities of 
the University of Pennsylvania as equal to one 
course there. 

A. 8S. BROCKENBROUGH, Proctor. 

* * The National Intelligencer, Washington 
Telegraph, Richmond Enquirer, Constitutional 
Whig, Georgia Athenian, Natches Statesman, 
Baton Rouge Gazette, Huntsville Democrat, 
North Carolina Star, and Charleston S. C. Mer- 
cury are requested to publish the above once a 
week for two weeks and forward their accounts 
to the Proctor for payment., 
| SR ee re re SPD He ON 

NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. f&c. 

Correspondents will please to impute any de- 
lay in noticing their communications, to the 








temporary absence of the editors. t 
We shall commence publishing, in the next 

number, the questions propossd at the recent 

examination. t 


Authors and Publishers, desirous of having 
works noticed in the Museum, must transmit 


them free of expense, to the Editors at the Uni- 
versity. ° 
Advertisements, when of a purely literary 
character, will be inserted on the last page of 
the Journal. - 
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